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On the day following the letter to Hay, above quoted, the
President started on what he called a "week's horrid
anguish in touring through Kentucky, Indian Territory and
Texas; then five weeks' genuine pleasure in Oklahoma and
Colorado on a hunt; to be followed in its turn by three or
four cindery, sweaty and drearily vociferous days on the
way home.'' While on his hunt the President was in con-
stant touch by telegraph with Secretary Taft who, under
his direction, was continuing the negotiations with the Bus-
sian Ambassador and the Japanese Minister. Not entire-
ly satisfied with the way in which the affair was advancing,
he telegraphed to Taft on April 27, 1905, from Colorado:
"I shall come in from my hunt and start home May 8 in-
stead of May 15 as I had intended. This will be put upon
ground of general condition of public service in "Washing-
ton so as to avoid talk about Russian-Japan matter,"
adding:

"Meanwhile ask Takahira whether it would not be ad-
visable for you to see Cassini from me and say that purely
confidentially, with no one else toJmow at all, I have on my
own motion directed you to go to him and see whether the
two combatants cannot come together and negotiate direct.
Say that in my judgment it is far better that there should
be no reservations on either side, that I cannot help feeling
that they can make an honorable peace and that it seems
to me it would be better as a preliminary to have an abso-
lutely free talk between the representatives of the two
powers without any intermediary at all. If Takahira ap-
proves of this, act accordingly."

This was done by Secretary Taft, who telegraphed that
the Japanese Minister had approved and had given a state-
ment of peace terms. On April 30, 1905, the President
replied:

"I emphatically agree with the Japanese view that there
should be direct negotiations on all terms of peace between
Russia and Japan. I heartily agree with the Japanese
terms of peace, in so far as they include Japan having the